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The Coming Reaction. 


For two years past we have lived in a war atmo- 
sphere. The evil effects of this atmosphere have 
been extensively felt, not only in this country and 
Great Britain, but throughout the world. An ineal- 
culable amount of mischief has been wrought, both 
materially and morally. Irreparable wrongs have 
been done. The appetite for exciting horrors has 
been wofully stimulated, so that the most frightful 
disasters have had but an inadequate satisfying power. 
False ideas and destructive sentiments have been 
reéngendered. Political ideals have been debased. 
New schemes of ambition have been heated into life. 
Political conditions have been created, the direful 
effects of which will last after all the men now living 
are dead. Breathing the poisonous air, one has been 
tempted to ask whether war will not really be eternal 
and the atmosphere always be full of strife and death. 

But, after all, our civilization, imperfect as it is, 
soon tires of war, even to the point of disgust. It is 
too intelligent, too ethical, too sensitive, to be long 
imposed on by anything so opposed to all its interests 
and refinements as the ghastly and expensive business 
of human butchery. Neither the Philippine conflict 
nor the fratricidal South African War could by any 
possibility be re-inaugurated to-day, nor even the war 
with Spain. Many of the men who helped to bring 
them on are at heart the sickest of them. 

However jauntily war is entered into, its speedy 
disasters, horrors and sorrows soon have a sobering 
effect. Daily reports of men killed by twos and 
threes, or in large numbers, of the excesses and in- 
humanities almost constantly committed, of hospitals 
crowded with the sick and dying, the return of men 
maimed and broken down for life, the wreck of 
homes, the piling up of expenses and taxes, make a 
very different impression from the gaiety, excitement 
and “ patriotic ” fanfaronade of the opening days. 

In former times people cared very little for the 


ruin and the moral degradation wrought by war. 
Butchery and licentiousness seemed the natural 
thing. Animal delight in crushing others was the 
ruling passion. But in our day no revival of the 
brute in men can destroy or even suppress, except 
temporarily, the power of the civilized conscience 
and the civilized feelings. Individuals may, and do, 
still go to the bottom of brutalism, but society as a 
whole no longer can. ‘There is too much of the new 
leaven of humanity in it. Men recover their senses, 
their moral balance, more quickly than formerly, and 
discover more easily what fools they have made of 
themselves, or allowed others to make of them. 
Under these conditions, a war must give a prompt 
account of itself or go quickly out of favor. It can- 
not hold up long under the free inspection and criti- 
cism of the civilized intelligence and conscience. 
We have here a social fact on which we may keep 
our hope alive and strong even during darkest months, 
like those through which we have recently been 
forced to go. The darkness is sure to pass and the 
light to shine more brightly than before. 

After the painful experiences not yet wholly passed, 
we may expect, therefore, a great reaction. That re- 
action has already set in strongly. The tremendous 
anti-war protest which has developed all over the 
civilized world has not been lost,— not a breath of it. 
With it have coiperated the fiery-red lessons of the 
battlefield and the loathsome ones of the camp and 
the hospital,—lessons which can neither be cried 
down nor thought down. The English people have 


grown very tired of the war in South Africa. It has 
been a costly and bitter lesson to them. At heart 
they have felt deeply the humiliation of it. They 


will be glad to be done withit. Their condemnation 
of it is sure, in a short time, to go beyond that passed 
upon the Crimean War. The reaction in this country 
against the craze which carried the people away is 
already clearly perceptible. ‘The imperialistic spirit 
is dying down in those sections where it was strong- 
est. Those who were dazed into silence are recover- 
ing their voices and beginning to speak. 

The principles of peace will soon be in respect 
again, probably as never before. The work of the 
Hague Conference will be studied, understood and 
appreciated. The permanent court of arbitration, 
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the members of which are now being appointed, will 
be lauded to the skies, and will be the rallying point 
of all the best thought, sentiment and activity in 
international affairs. 

The friends of the new international order, who 
have so bravely stood by their cause in the time of 
adversity, must be quick to take advantage of the 
turn in the tide. They cannot hope to undo, except 
in small part, the mischief which has been done. 
Butif they are wise in their time and faithful in their 
new opportunity, any recurrence of the painful ex- 
periences of the recent past ought to be made forever 
impossible in the future. Civilization must be no 
longer allowed to degrade and disgrace itself. A 
new campaign of education ought to be begun at 
once, every man doing his utmost service in the field 
about him. To wait, as many friends of peace have 
dong, until a war is about to break out, and then 
expect by spasmodic efforts to prevent it, is to com- 
mit a fatal mistake. 

In the months immediately following wars — par- 
ticularly if they be, in the view of many, senseless and 
wicked wars — public sentiment is always sensitive 
and open to appeals in behalf of international good- 
will, justice and peace. We believe that this will be 
the case in the future just before us. It will be our 
opportunity. We must, with God’s help, use it to 
secure such a union of the nations around the Hague 
court and in a bond of mutual treaties of arbitration, 
as recommended by the recent Mohonk Conference, 
as will set up a practically impassable barrier against 
war hereafter. War has again in multiplied ways 
proved itself the cruelest, most dangerous and most 
degrading of human institutions. The events of the 
past two years have put into our hands weapons of 
great effectiveness with which to smite the evil against 
which we are contending, if we are only wise and 
courageous to use them in a proper way. “ Now is 
the appointed time.” 


History of the Peace Congresses. 


The approach of the Peace Congress, to be held in 
Paris the first week in October, naturally raises in- 
quiry about previous peace congresses. 

The first General Peace Congress was held in 
London, in June, 1843, just after the great Anti- 
slavery Convention. It was attended by 337 dele- 
gates, 294 of whom were from Great Britain, 37 
from America, and 6 from the continent of Europe. 
The last session, held in Exeter Hall, was attended 
by two thousand people. The Congress was presided 
over by Charles Hindley, M. P., and had many dis- 
tinguished men in its membership, among whom were 
a considerable number of members of Parliament, 
Richard Cobden and others. Among the delegates 


from this country were Dr. George C. Beckwith, Prof. 
Amasa Walker, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Lewis Tappan, 
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John Tappan, Rev. A. A. Phelps, Dr. Robert Baird 
and Mr. Arnold Buffum. The Convention adopted 
an address’ to all governments of the civilized world. 
This was presented to the British government, then 
headed by Sir Robert Peel, by a strong deputation, 
of which the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld was the 
chairman. It was also presented by a deputation to 
the King of Belgium, then on a visit to London. 
The London press, including even that prince of 
sneerers, the Times, gave large space to the work of 
the Convention. 

The second General Peace Congress was held at 
Brussels in September, 1848. Elihu Burritt of the 
American Peace Society, codperated with by the 
London Peace Society, was the moving spirit in the 
organization of the Congress. It was the intention 
to hold the Congress in Paris, but the disturbed con- 
dition of public affairs in France prevented. The 
Brussels Congress was presided over by Mr. Viss- 
chers, one of the most distinguished members of the 
Belgian government, and, though it had been looked 
forward to with some anxiety, proved a great success. 
Very able papers were presented and addresses made, 
by Mr. Edmund Fry of England, Mr. Francisque 
Bouvet of the French Assembly, Baron de Reiffen- 
berg of the Belgian Royal Academy, Mr. William 
Ewart, M. P., Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Henry Richard, 
W. Stokes, Professor Roussel of the University of 
Brussels, Ramon de la Sagra of Madrid, Joseph 
Sturge, Elihu Burritt, Mr. Bertinatti of Turin, Henry 
Vincent of London, Henry Clapp of Cincinnati, 
L’Abbé Louis of Belgium, Mr. Roberts, President of 
the Republic of Liberia and others. The principal 
subjects of discussion were the Iniquity of War, Ar- 
bitration, a Congress of Nations and Disarmament. 
About 300 delegates attended the Congress, 130 of 
whom were from Great Britain, 2 from the United 
States, and the rest from various countries of Europe. 

In August, 1849, the third International Peace 
Congress was held in Paris. This was in some 
respects the most remarkable peace congress ever 
held. The movement was then in its first enthusi- 
asm. Richard Cobden had brought forward in the 
House of Commons, for the first time, a motion in 
favor of arbitration, which had been supported by 
public meetings all over England, and received 81 
votes. Many of the leading men of France were 
hearty supporters of the movement,— Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Emile de Girardin, Horace Say, Frederic 
Bastiat, Athanase Coquerel, the Abbé Deguerry, ete. 
From the United States 23 delegates were present, 
19 from Belgium, 100 from France, a number from 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, and more than 300 
from Great Britain, with a still larger number of 
British visitors. The moving spirits in organizing 
the Congress were Elihu Burritt and Henry Richard. 
Victor Hugo was president, and made a most remark- 
able address, from which quotation has been made 
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probably oftener than from any other peace discourse. 
The speaking by Richard Cobden, Henry Richard, 
Elihu Burritt, Amasa Walker, Mr. Visschers, Dr. 
Godwin, President Asa Mahan of Oberlin, Henry 
Vincent, Athanase Coquerel, Mr. Bouvet, Emile de 
Girardin, Frederic Bastiat, the Abbé Deguerry, Mr. 
de Cormenin, Mr. Hindley and others has rarely been 
surpassed in any assembly of men. Resolutions simi- 
lar to those of the Brussels Congress were passed and 
sent to the civilized governments. 

The fourth Peace Congress was held at Frankfort, 
Germany, August, 1850. The organizers of the 
Congress were those indefatigable advocates of peace, 
Elihu Burritt and Henry Richard. Through their 
influence, while on a visit to the Continent, a local 
committee of arrangements was formed consisting of 
some of the most intelligent and influential citizens 
of Frankfort. The Congress was presided over by 
Mr. Jaup, an ex-Prime Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the Paris Congress of 
the previous year were fully maintained in this. 
Great crowds gathered at the St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, in which the meetings were held. Many of 
the distinguished men who were at Paris the year 
before attended this Congress, and the number from 
Germany was of course much increased. About 500 
persons, delegates and visitors, went over from Eng- 
land, the party including many ladies. Upwards of 
twenty delegates from the United States were pres- 
ent, the States of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan being 
represented. The leading spirits in the Congress 
were Burritt, Cobden, Richard, Sturge, Emile de 
Girardin, Visschers, Hindley, Garnier, President 
Hitchcock of Amherst, Professor Cleveland of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Creizenach of Frankfort, Mr. Athanase 
Coquerel, Jr., and Rabbi Stein of Frankfort. The 
work of the Congress was along lines similar to those 
of the preceding congresses, except that this one gave 
special attention to the subject of a code of interna- 
tional law and to that of dueling. The Frankfort 
Congress led to the founding of the first peace socie- 
ties in Germany, which, however, after a short time 
were suppressed by the government. 

The fifth Congress was held in Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, the next year, July, 1851. On account of the 
International Exposition meeting that year, great 
efforts were put forth by the English friends of peace 
to make the Congress influential, and it was success- 
ful beyond all expectation. When the Congress 


opened, “a dense sea of countenances, flushed with 
intelligent and eager expectation,” met the leaders as 
they came upon the platform, and “ peal after peal of 
applause” went up from the great audience as the 
leaders of the movement took their seats. There 
were more than a thousand delegates from England 
alone, representing a “large amount of the highest 
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elements of English society, its intelligence, its moral 
and religious worth.” “The American members of 
the Congress exceeded sixty, representing sixteen 
different states.” Thirty-eight delegates came from 
Germany, twenty from France and a considerable 
number from other European countries. The Con- 
gress was presided over by Sir David Brewster, the 
most eminent physicist of his time. Expressions of 
sympathy with the purpose of the Congress were re- 
ceived from many distinguished men in various parts 
of the world. The same speakers, with slight excep- 
tion, who had so eloquently in the two previous con- 
gresses advocated the abolition of war, were again at 
the front in this, and a series of very vigorous resolu- 
tions was adopted. John Bright was a member of 
this Congress, but did not speak, as a severe affliction 
had just befallen him. We find also the name of 
Horace Greeley on the list of membership. 

This first remarkable series of peace congresses 
terminated with two congresses held in 1853. The 
first of these was a Conference held at Manchester, 
England, on the 27th and 28th of January, when the 
country was “in the midst of a paroxysm of appre- 
hension of a French invasion.” It was chiefly a 
demonstration of the English advocates of peace, and 
the whole strength of the movement in Great Britain 
was brought out. The Conference was presided 
over by George Wilson, the chairman of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. John Bright delivered two power- 
ful addresses. Richard Cobden was then in the full 
tide of his influence, and spoke with great effective- 
ness. The call for the Conference had been signed 
by seventeen members of Parliament and “ five hun- 
dred other gentlemen of distinction and influence in 
different parts of the United Kingdom.” About six 
hundred delegates attended, and letters of approval 
and sympathy were received from about four hundred 
persons who could not be present. The Conference 
sent a deputation to wait upon the Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and to present to him an ad- 
dress on the subject of the great military establish- 
ments of Europe. 

The second of the Conferences of 1853 was held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 12th and 13th of 
October. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh presided. 
The leading peace workers of England were all pres- 
ent. The closing meeting was a great public gather- 
ing in the Edinburgh Music Hall, at which the prin- 
cipal addresses were made by John Bright and 
Richard Cobden. 

In this series of congresses and conferences, at 
one of the most interesting epochs of modern history, 
great stress was laid upon “the special and solemn 
duty of all ministers of religion, parents, instructors 
of youth and conductors of the public press, to em- 
ploy their great influence in the diffusion of pacific 
principles and sentiments, and in eradicating from 
the minds of men those hereditary animosities, and 
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political and commercial jealousies which have been 
so often the causes of disastrous wars.” Arbitration 
as a substitute for war was advocated; clauses of ar- 
bitration in treaties pleaded for; disarmament urged ; 
the great armaments of Europe declared ruinous; 
dueling condemned; commercial restrictions dis- 
approved; war-loans denounced; and in general 
every argument for peace and in opposition to war 
put forward that one hears in our day. 

The present series of Peace Congresses began at 
the time of the Paris Exposition in 1889, but we 
must reserve account of them for another time. 


Editorial Notes. 


An effort is being made by Mr. W. T. 
Stead and others to form an International 
Union for Peace, Justice and Right. The 
idea seems to have been first suggested by Dr. Moncure 
I). Conway in a letter to Herbert Spencer, who took the 
idea up and developed it somewhat. In last February 
the matter was taken up by Mr. Milholland, formerly of 
the New York Tribune, now living in London, who in- 
vited a dozen friends to his house to discuss the subject. 
As a result of this conference a circular was sent out, 
stating the purposes of the proposed organization to be, 
in substance, to secure “the moral government of the 
governments of the world,” to give “ practical effect to 
the conclusions arrived at by the governments of the 
world at the Peace Conference at The Hague,” and 
ultimately to bring about “the Federation of the World, 
the establishment everywhere of the principles of liberty, 
justice, fraternity and peace, and the combating of the 
pernicious doctrine of race supremacy that is not based 
on the principle of brotherhood and humanity.” To this 
circular cordial replies were received from various emi- 
nent men in Germany, France, Russia and the United 
States. As to organization, the aim is to have a National 
Council in each country, and a General International 
Council meeting at some convenient center. At the time 
of the recent meeting of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union at Paris a meeting of a number of representative 
men was held, and after a discussion lasting till after mid- 
night it was decided to form such an International Union, 
and a committee was appointed to determine the name 
and the methods of organization. Among the persons 
present were Mr. W. T. Stead, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
HIodgson Pratt, W. R. Cremer, Senator Trarieux of 
France, John de Bloch, Senator D’Alviella of Belgium, 
Dr. Max Hirsch of Germany, Senator Marcuarto of Spain, 
John Lund of Norway, Frédéric Passy, Dr. Conway and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. With the purposes of this 
new movement we have the profoundest sympathy, and 
hope it may be carried out effectually. But it cannot 
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be carried out without a very large endowment, sufficient 
to maintain central headquarters of experts and well- 
equipped bureaus in at least eight or ten countries. 
Without such endowment it will become simply another 
peace society in some special country, and will add little 
strength to the international organizations of the peace 
societies already existing in the Peace Bureau and of the 


‘Interparliamentary Peace Union. When we hear that 


two or three millions of dollars have been secured, we 
shall then be ready to say what we think of the proba- 
bilities of its success. 


The nineteenth conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association met at Rouen, 
France, on the 21st of August, and lasted 
four days. The members were very cordially received 
by the Rouen authorities. Judge Simeon E. Baldwin 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut presided. The 
committee named at Buffalo last year to report on the 
Hague Conventions made a report which dealt somewhat 
in detail with the provisions of the Conventions. They 
strongly urged the ratification, by the powers not yet 
having done so, of the Convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international controversies as “one of the best 
works of the Nineteenth Century,” and the immediate 
setting up of the Court. Papers were read, by Dr. W. 
E. Darby on the progress of arbitration; by Dr. W. E. 
Lingelbach, Fellow of Pennsylvania University, on in- 
tervention ; by Mr. Ernest Deshayes on Rouen as a safe 
port; by Mr. J. Alderson Foote, Q. C., on foreign judg- 
ments; by Mr. J. G. Alexander on the abolition of 
slavery; by Mr. Justice Phillimore on the immunity of 
private property at sea in time of war; by Mr. Deshayes 
on the importance of using terms of navigation in the 
same sense in all countries. On the evening of the 
opening day a reception was given the members of the 
Conference by the city authorities in the City Hall. On 
the second evening they were tendered a grand banquet, 
at which a number of able speeches were delivered, in- 
cluding one by Judge Baldwin. On the third afternoon, 
at the close of the session, Mr. Richard Waddington, 
president of the Rouen Chamber of Commerce, invited 
the delegates to a garden party, and in the evening they 
were given a reception at the Prefecture. The accounts 
of the Conference indicate that it was very successful, 
the discussions following the papers and reports being 
able and animated. The lecal press summed up the re- 
sults of the Conference in the following propositions: 

1. The members of the Conference have been engaged 
in the interests of peace, which is a noble aim. 

2. The port of Rouen will have gained something by 
being better known. 

3. The citizens of the city were given an opportunity 
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to come into contact with a number of the best known 
jurists of the great nations of the civilized world. 


The powers have found it much easier 
to get into Pekin than to get out. All the 
month past they have vaciilated between 
remaining and withdrawing. The propositions made by 
Russia to withdraw and by Germany to remain have 
probably been the dictates of self-interest pure and sim- 
ple, each desiring such a policy to be followed as will give 
the best opportunity to grab territory or extend “spheres 
of influence.” The other powers have inclined now 
this way, now that, some supporting Germany, some 
Russia. Vengeance is still talked of, especially by Ger- 
many. So far the powers have hung together, because 
they have seen no way of separating without quarreling, 
fighting and losing each his game. Emperor William 
considers this curious coéperation more likely to secure 
the peace of the world than the Hague Conference was! 
It is, verily, something to be thankful for that the armies 
of the allies are not already at each other’s throats. On 
China’s side, the government still seems to be out of 
town. Li Hung Chang has been given full powers to 
negotiate with the representatives of the allies. He has 
hesitated to undertake the commission because of the 
demand that Prince Tuan and other high officials should 
be brought to justice. The situation is somewhat more 
hopeful than it was at the beginning of September, but 
is not yet encouraging. Conflicts with bodies of Boxers 
are still reported. More German troops are being sent. 
Russia tightens her hold on Manchuria. Japan has gone 
in at Amoy and proposes to have her share if a division 
of the Empire takes place. The United States demands 
that native Christians shall be guaranteed safety before 
she will withdraw. Does the government at Washing- 
ton wish to withdraw? England is forwarding more 
troops from India. General Chaffee has been com- 
manded to be ready to withdraw at any moment, but 
the order lingers. Large bodies of Boxers are said to 
be going north from the Southern provinces, and more 
fighting is expected. In looking at the wrongs and 
counter-wrongs, the perplexities and delays, the jealousies 
and ambitions of the situation, one is compelled to cry 
out, Oh, for a little Christian righteousness and common 
sense in the conduct of the larger affairs of the world! 
One almost dreads to see the present course of events 
ended, lest the seeds of a vaster and more ruinous one 
be left behind. 


Situation in 
China, 


Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, writes 
as follows in the Sunday School Times 
as to the effect which missions would have produced in 
China if left alone: 


An Enigma 
of Progress. 
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“If let alone within their treaty privileges, even if 
these had not been rigorously pressed, as, indeed, they 
have not been, except spasmodically (and some would 
lay much of the blame on the complacency of Western 
powers in this regard), missions would have continued 
to do their work quietly at the roots of Chinese life and 
nationality, with that certain but peaceable result for 
which the missionaries are willing to wait with a patience 
which civilization cannot endure. ‘This is one of the 
enigmas of human progress. Why cannot the forces 
which work within be let alone to do their work slowly, 
but with inevitable and natural result? Instead, the 
missionary must adjust his work to the merchant’s, the 
consul’s, the soldier's, and, taking a dead tree, at the 
same time produce the sap in its veins and the fruit on 
its branches. If any one has a right to complain at the 
marring of his work and the disturbance of his plans, 
it is the missionary,—in Shantung, for example,— who 
looks inland on the ruins of his hospitals, churches and 
schools, and then coastward on the frowning walls of 
military fortifications, and the embankments of railroads 
which with real violence rolled resistlessly over the 
Chinese farmer’s ancient prejudices and vested rights.” 


All the prophecies uttered at the begin- 
ning of the present Philippine policy, about 
the losses sure to be incurred through 
disease in that tropical climate, have been more than ful- 
filled. The stories constantly coming to us make very 
sad reading. Only last month the cable brought word 
that more than five thousand out of the sixty thousand 
soldiers were down with disease, and that deaths were 
occurring every day. On September 6th, the Boston 
papers contained the following: 


Hospitals 
Overflowing. 


“ Word was received to-day announcing the arrival at 
the hospital at the Presidio, San Francisco, of John T. 
Chalk, Fred Grater and Dennis Coyne of this city (Law- 
rence, Mass.), returned from the Philippines on account 
of disability. John Collins was also to have come on 
the transport “Thomas,” which reached San Francisco 
Saturday, but he was not able to stand the trip, and has 
died in Manila since. There were three hundred other 
sick soldiers on the “ Thomas” during this voyage, seven 
dying during the trip, all from dysentery. Out of one 
hundred and eight men in Company H, Forty-sixth 
Regiment, Private Chalk’s company, only thirty-seven 
are left for duty; the rest are dead or in the hospital. 
Those who.are not too far gone they are sending back 
home to the States, the Philippine hospitals being full to 
overfiowing.” 

And all this is piously believed by half the nation to 
be a part of the beneficent destiny into which the hand 
of a loving God has purposely brought us, for the benefit 
of the heathen and for our own good! We suppose 
these adepts in the divine ways, not satisfied with the 
accumulated disease and death, would include in their 
“destiny ” such things as are described by a correspond- 
ent in the following words: 
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“During the afternoon I had occasion to walk from 
the post-office, through the Escolta, to the Bridge of 
Spain, a distance of three blocks. On the way I counted 
Sorty-eight drunken soldiers in uniform on the streets. 
Besides this, the saloons along the way were choked with 
gabbling, boozy troops. In the San Miguel alone sixty- 
eight soldiers were drinking. The streets were thronged 
with Filipino men, women, mestizas and native business 
men, watching the spectacle in apparent bewilderment. 
I can never eradicate from my mind the expression of 
disgust on the faces of these native peoples when jostled 
and pushed off the sidewalk by intoxicated soldiers.” 


The war in South Africa still drags on, 
though it is evidently reaching its closing 
scenes. Lord Roberts has steadily, though 
slowly and with much stubborn opposition from the Boers, 
pushed his forces into the mountainous district north and 
east of Pretoria, losing a considerable number of men, 
but taking some prisoners and stores. The English com- 
mander’s recent orders have demonstrated anew the 
essential cruelty and inhumanity of war. The martial 
law which he has declared is of the severest and ex- 
tremest type. Not only has it been extended to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, but also to a 
number of districts in Cape Colony, in some instances 
where it seemed pure arbitrariness and entirely uncalled- 
for even as a necessity of war. This extreme treatment 
of the Boers and Boer sympathizers may secure its imme- 
diate end, but it will in the long run only deepen and 
intensify the hatred of the Dutch population for the 
English, and lay up trouble for the future. Mr. Kruger, 
disheartened and broken down, has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Transvaal, whose independence has now 
been extinguished, and is leaving for Europe. Com- 
mandos of the Boers still fight on, and will probably 
continue to do so for some time, but the end is evidently 
not far off of a drama upon which but one judgment of 
history is possible. The Boers have reaped only as they 
might have expected when they appealed their cause to 
the irrational arbitrament of arms; but the success which 
England has attained by the mere superiority of brute 
force will not in the least relieve her of the bloodguilti- 
ness of having greedily, haughtily and even tyrannically 
brought on the conflict. Not many years will pass until 
all Englishmen will blush for the nation’s South African 
folly and crime as they now blush over the insanity of 
the Crimean War. 


South 
Africa. 


Sir David Brewster, at the opening of 
the London Peace Congress of 1851, used 
these striking words: 


Sir David 
Brewster. 


“ Nations are composed of individuals, and that kind- 
ness and humanity which adorn the single heart cannot 
be real if they disappear in the united sentiment of na- 
tions. We cannot readily believe that nations which 
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have embraced each other in social intercourse, and in 
the interchanges of professional knowledge, will recog- 
nize any other object of rivalry and ambition than a 
superiority in the arts of peace. It is not likely that men 
who have admired each other’s genius, and have united 
in giving a just judgment on mere inventions, will ever 
again. concur in referring questions of national honor to 
the arbitrament of the sword. If in the material works the 
most repulsive elements may be permanently compressed 
within their sphere of mutual attraction ; if, in the world 
of instinct, natures the most ferocious may be softened 
and even tamed when driven into a common retreat by 
their deadliest foe,— may we not expect, in the world of 
reason and faith, that men severed by national and per- 
sonal enmities, who have been toiling under the same 
impulse and acting for the same end, who are standing 
in the porch of the same hall of judgment, and panting 
for the same eternal home,— may we not expect that 
such men will never again consent to brandish the deadly 
cutlass or throw the hostile spear? May we not regard 
it as certain that they will concur with us in exerting 
themselves to the utmost in effecting the entire abolition 
of war?” 


The first General Peace Convention 
which met in Exeter Hall, London, in 
June, 1843, adopted the following address 
“to the Governments of the Civilized World”: 


Still Good 
Counsel. 


“For rational beings possessing immortal souls to be 
systematically trained to kill each other is in itself so 
utterly opposed, not only to the Christian religion, but 
to the dictates of humanity, that nothing but the natural 
depravity of the human heart, the force of education and 
long familiarity with war can account for the general 
prevalence of this monstrous system. 

“ Under a deep sense of the enormous evils which man- 
kind have so long and so extensively suffered from the 
wars which have desolated the earth, this Convention is 
more especially impressed with the great responsibility 
of those who are in a position to direct the counsels of 
nations, and appeals to them to adopt the most effectual 
measures to prevent the continuance of this terrible 
scourge of the human race. 

“The Convention is of opinion that one of the greatest 
securities against the recurrence of international warfare 
would be the recognition of the principle of arbitra- 
tion and the introduction of a clause into treaties, bind- 
ing themselves to refer all differences that may arise 
to the adjudication of one or more friendly powers; and 
it earnestly recommends the adoption of this practice. 

“ The Convention, in a spirit of Christian love, respect- 
fully urges upon those who are invested with the highest 
authority the promotion of ‘peace on earth and goodwill 
to men’; and would also express its conviction that such 
a course would be especially blessed by Him‘ by whom 
kings reign and princes decree justice.’” 


The World’s Advance- Thought of Port- 
land, Ore., says some very sensible things 
about the worse than foolish notion that a 
general war is necessary in order to clear up the atmos- 


phere: 


Creating 
War. 


1900. 


“Everywhere people are saying, ‘We must have a 
general war to clear up the atmosphere, and then things 
will be better.’ But thoughts are creative, and tend to 
produce the very conditions that are mentally formulated 
in the minds of humanity. The thoughts of men and 
women have made the world as it is, and it must be their 
thoughts that create better conditions. We reap in the 
external that which we sow in the hidden mind. By no 
sort of logic can we ever prove that a millennial state of 
happiness can come from thoughts that are being culti- 
vated in the direction of a general war. These are 
mental weeds that require no care to grow rankly, but 
the blossom of sweet peace needs the sunshine and care 
of loving thoughts to come to maturity. It can never 
be evolved in the cyclones of hate and the tempests of 
murderous emotions. No one who truly knows the 
power of thought, or is unselfishly working for the 
brotherhood of man, will ever allow himself or herself 
to give expression to such thought or to entertain it in the 
mind. Let your better thoughts gain the upper hand 
while yet there is time!” 


Brevities. 


Ex-President Harrison has accepted the appoint- 
ment as a member of the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Cleveland, to the general regret of all, has 
declined to serve. We do not know what reasons in- 
duced him to decline. 


. « The Ninth Universal Peace Congress, of the 
modern series, opened its sessions at Paris, in the Con- 
gress Building of the Exposition, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. The American Peace Society was represented 
in the Congress by Mr. Joshua L. Baily of Philadelphia 
and Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, L. M. Chase and Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood of Boston. Our next issue will con- 
tain a report of the proceedings. 


. . This year for the first time the anniversary of the 
fall of Sedan was not celebrated in Germany. It was 
omitted through the wish of the Emperor, but really 
because of the strong growing opposition among the 
German people to its continuance. 


- . The most exhaustive and, we may say, also the 
best discussions of the relations of the missionaries to the 
present trouble in China which have appeared are two 
articles by Dr. James 8. Dennis, author of “ Christian 
Missions and Social Progress,” and Rev. Percy 8S. Grant, 
the former in the American Review of Reviews for Sep- 
tember, the other in the Outlook for September 15th. 
Both exonerate the missionaries who have been so un- 
justly criticized. 

. . The Pittsburg Christian Advocate for August 23d 
contained an interesting and instructive article on “The 
Perpetuation of Hatred,” by Mrs. Mary 8S. Robinson of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., who is one of the most active and 
intelligent of the peace workers in the Empire State. 


The Herald of Peace says that one result of the 
war fever has been the creation of a new peace society, 
in Melbourne, Australia, entitled the Peace and Humanity 
Society of Victoria. Its purposes are to promote inter- 


national peace and justice; to create a more humane 
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public opinion; to educate the public conscience as re- 
gards war ; to advocate the principles of British freedom, 
namely, self-government, “liberty to think, to utter and 
to argue according to conscience.” 


Baron Van Lynden, we learn, is to be, or has 
been, designated by the Administrative Council as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Bureau of the International Arbi- 
tration Court at The Hague. 


. . The astonishing article on war in the September 
North American Review, by Archdeacon Farrar, which 
we hope to review in extenso in our next number, is ably 
criticized in an editorial in Zion’s Z/erald, Boston, in the 
issue of September 12th. 


° “ Despite the fact that wars are desolating portions 
of the earth, yet we believe the peaceful arbitration of 
domestic and ‘international difficulties is making steady 
progress.”— Light and Life. 


; Bresci, the assassin of King Humbert, has been 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor 
for life. Capital punishment does not now exist in Italy. 


The Peace Exhibit at the Paris Exposition is 
attracting much attention. It has already received from 
the committee on awards a grand prix (first premium). 


“In the year 1182,” says the Paris Journal, 
“when disorder prevailed everywhere, Mr. Durand, an 
inhabitant of the French province Puy-en-Velay, got to- 
gether a group of more than one hundred adherents who 
took with him the pledge of peace. Soon there were 
more than five thousand. In other provinces similar 
brotherhoods were formed, called the ‘ Capuchons blancs,’ 
and soon they constituted a veritable peace army.” 


, The protocol arranging for the arbitration of the 
claims of American sealers for the seizure of their ves- 
sels by the Russian government six years ago, was signed 
at St. Petersburg on the 10th of September. Mr. 
Asser, the well-known Dutch publicist, is named arbi- 
trator. 

The noble response from ali parts of the nation 
to the cry for help from the stricken city of Galveston 
is a most encouraging token of the growing fellowship 
and mutual sympathy of modern civilized society when 
in its normal state. What a shining contrast to the dark 
spirit of hatred and revenge manifested wherever war 
prevails! 

. . The great strike in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylv ania, involving more than one hundred thousand 
workmen, a large number of employers, and the incon- 
venience of multitudes of people using anthracite coal, 
reminds us once more how far the relations of labor and 
capital are from being Christianized, or, in other terms, 
moralizeé and humanized. There will never be indus- 
trial peace until there is industrial justice, founded on 
genuine love and goodwill. 


. We are just in receipt of this note from Mr. 
Capehart, director of Liberal Arts at the Paris Exposi- 
tion: “I have the honor to inform you that, in accord- 
ance with the official announcement of awards at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, a Grand Prize was bestowed 
upon the exhibit of United States journals, publications 
and periodicals, and that you are therefore entitled to 
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use this award of Grand Prize.” We sent to the exhibit 
a handsomely bound set of Turk Apyocare or PEACE 
for 1898 and 1899. 


Impious and Unnatural. 


Gloster. They humbly sue unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of 

Between the realms of England and of France. 

King Henry. How doth your grace affect their motion? 
Gloster. Well, my good lord; and as the only means 
To stop the effusion of our Christian blood, 

And ’stablish quietness on every side. 

King Henry. Ay, marry, uncle; for I always thought 
It was both impious and unnatural 

That such immanity and bloody strife 

Should reign among professors of one faith. 


First Part of King Henry VI., Act V, Scene 7. 


The Shadow of Old World Militarism. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


Address at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
June 8, 1900. 


We are all able to say that we believe in arbitration; 
but to say that seems like “saying an undisputed thing 
in such a solemn way.” It would seem as though any- 
body but a savage would believe in arbitration, and we 
passed out of savagery several centuries ago. But we are 
living in a very belligerent world, a world which moves 
slowly toward high ideals; and the older I grow the 
more I am impressed with the fact that it is going to 
take a deal of effort to bring the world to that happy 
time when we shall have universal peace. Some of the 
speakers have laid emphasis upon the fact that we must 
begin to work with the children. I heartily agree with 
all that has been said upon that subject. And how the 
poor preachers have been cuffed for their sins of omission 
and sins of commission! I myself, although a preacher, 
am ready to confess that preachers as a class, from the 
days of Constantine until now, have never been sufti- 
ciently enthusiastic on this great subject. John Bright 
condemned the clergy when he asked the question, “ Why 
is it that our religious teachers have never yet gotten 
together and told the people the plain truth about this 
matter?” I want to say, however, that I do not think 
the preachers are silent on the subject of peace because 
of cowardice, as is frequently insinuated; the trouble 
lies in a failure to apprehend the urgency of the issue. 
In my own case, I was not greatly interested in the sub- 
ject of peace until about five years ago; and yet I was 
as brave then, it seems to me, as I am now. In 1895 I 
made a trip through a dozen countries of Europe. What 
I saw I can never forget. In Germany and France and 
Austria I saw women and little children working in the 
fields, while in the cities I saw men marching and counter- 
marching and fooling away their time. I heard the 
sigh of Europe, I saw the blight and curse of militarism, 
and I said to myself, “As soon as I get home, never 
shall a year pass over my head that I do not preach at 
least one sermon on the subject of peace.” 

Instead of taiking about the preachers to-night, I want 
to talk about the laymen. I do not think that ministers 


are the only men in the world who are to blame. The 
laymen of America at the present time are not as in- 
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terested in peace as they ought to be. There have always 
been two ideals, deep in the human soul, struggling for 
supremacy. In the Book of Revelation that contest is 
pictured under the image of the beast and the image of 
the lamb — the beast the symbol of brute strength; the 
lamb the symbol of gentleness and love. There we have, 
painted in immortal colors, the contest that goes on 
through all the ages. There are two ideals of the 
Messiah in the Old Testament,—a military ideal, a 
Messiah with a sword upon his thigh and his garments 
dipped in blood, and that higher, nobler ideal of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, the suffering servant of Jehovah. 
There are to-day in the heart of the American people 
two ideals of what a nation ought to be. One is a mili- 
tary ideal, according to which a nation is mighty in 
proportion to the number of its guns and the size of its 
ships. There are men by the thousand under the Stars 
and Stripes who think that a nation is great only as it 
is able to impress other nations by its military equip- 
ment. They love to think of our nation as being able 
to fight its way into the world’s markets by the edge of 
the sword, and being able to trample under its feet any 
nation which incurs its displeasure. There is no doubt 
that that ideal lies deep in the heart of many of our 
people; but, thank God, there is another ideal, the ideal 
of a nation that shall beat its instruments of war into the 
implements of peace, that shall make its way into the 
markets of the world not by the force of its gunpowder, 
but by the superiority of its goods, and that shall win 
the respect and the reverence of all nations and peoples 
by the gentleness of its disposition and the character of 
its men. 

These are the two ideals that lie deep in the heart of 
the American people, struggling for supremacy. Itseems 
to me that within the last fifteen or twenty years the 
first ideal has gained an ascendency. As I read current 
history, the brute is ahead of the lamb. I want to think 
with you a little while about the causes which have led 
to this recent elevation of the military ideal. 

The newspapers have a great deal to do with it. City 
people, as a class, do not read much but newspapers. 
Let a man rub a newspaper over his brain six days in 
the week, and he will be so muddle-headed when Sun- 
day comes that he cannot read the sentence, “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” And the magazines have not been guiltless. 
A dozen years ago some of our leading magazines began 
to give us portraits and biographies of the great military 
heroes of the Civil War. After the Civil War had been 
exhausted, they took up Napoleon Bonaparte. How 
many lives of Napoleon have we had within the last ten 
years? Then we were invited to study and admire 
Alexander the Great, and now Oliver Cromwell. And 
so for at least a dozen years our leading magazines have 
been burning incense to the military chieftains of history. 
That incense has become a war cloud, shutting the Chris- 
tian ideal from the eyes of American citizens. We have 
in our country, moreover, a few military men who are 
gifted with a fascinating style, who can put arguments 
in such a way as to deceive the very elect; and the 
books they have written are working as a subtle leaven 
in the hearts of our people. Recently some of the re- 
ligious papers in which we kad trusted, and which we 
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had hoped should assist in redeeming Israel, have gone 
with the multitude to apologize for war. 

Then again, the example of the Old World has cast 
its shadow over us. They never have done a stupid or 
silly thing in Europe that a lot of Americans have not 
wanted to do it also. Within the last thirty years 
the armaments of Europe have doubled and the military 
expenses have doubled. The so-called “Powers” are 
strutting in their military paraphernalia, and all this has 
led some Americans to wish that we might be a military 
power too. Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the tragedy of it! 
Nineteen hundred years after the death of Jesus, all 
Europe a military camp, a soldier on the back of every 
peasant, women digging harvests out of the soil to clothe 
the backs of indolent soldiers! Oh, the pity of it, that 
when the nations of the Orient, waking from the sleep 
of centuries, look toward Christendom for light and ex- 
ample, they should see first of all our torpedo boats and 
our cruisers! Thus Japan, that we hoped would accept 
at our hands the religion of the Cross, like a little fool 
is wasting her energy and wealth upon her navy, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Christian empires and Christian 
republics. Oh, the pity of it, the tragedy of it! 

The grandest words that have been said in the last 
twenty-five years in either hemisphere are, in my judg- 
ment, the words recently spoken by Dr. Alexander 
Mackennall in the City of Sheffield. He is one of the 
sanest and strongest and noblest men now living. He 
says: “How difticult it is for us to believe that a nation 
may be obliged to give its life for its testimony. For 
years it has been impressed upon me that if England is 
to fulfil her highest destiny, it may be necessary for her 
to be a sacrificial nation. I have dreamed that her 
sacrifice might be made in the cause of peace. Suppose 
that England, in the full plenitude of her power, should 
lay down all her carnal weapons, call in her fleets, dis- 
band her armies, open her ports, and trust to the world. 
What would happen? It might be that Christ would 
count that sufficient, and that she would still live and be 
strong in the gratitude of nations. But if not, what 
then? Her martyrdom would quicken the conscience 
of the world. And one thing is certain, that so long as 
a martyred nation seems to us impossible or absurd, we 
never can have a Christian nation.” When I first read 
those words, I felt as Simon Peter felt that day when 
Jesus said he was going to Jerusalem to be killed. 
Peter, all horror stricken, cried, “Lord, never! Thou 
art the sweetest, most gracious, most noble man that 
ever walked the earth —it cannot be!” But Jesus im- 
mediately said, “Get thee behind me, Satan! Thou 
knowest what men are thinking; thou dost not know 
the thoughts of God.” It is certain that many of us do 
not yet ‘understand the thoughts of God concerning 
national sacrifice. 

I, like Dr. Alexander Mackennall, have had my dream. 
I do not think it would be difficult to answer his question 
what would happen if England should throw down her 
arms. The policy of England has been such as to cause 
irritation. Look at Ireland! All the waters of the 
ocean would not wash away the hatred of that one little 
island. Another Ireland is growing in India and another 
in Egypt and another in South Africa. I suspect that, 


if she should call in her fleets and throw down her arms, 
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the world would tear England to pieces. I will not be 
so bold as Dr. Mackennall: I will not dream of England; 
I will dream of America. I will dream of the Republic 
that lies between the seas, protected on the east by the 
Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific, the Republic of 
the American continent, which continent God has nar- 
rowed south of us as if afraid some mighty empire might 
threaten us; while He has spread the snows to the north 
as if He wanted no superior empire there. I have always 
dreamed that America would do what no other nation 
has ever dared to do. I have dreamed that she might 
take the path that no empire has ever dared to tread. A 
nation so gifted by nature and favored by heaven,— oh, 
that she had only taken the road that all preceding 
powers have refused to travel! In the first eighty years 
of this century we grew in wealth, increasing as no other 
nation ever increased; we sent our goods to all the 
markets of the world, and won a respect which was 
universal. Suppose we had then said to the world, 
“We will never have a navy; we refuse to shine as 
a military power; we will by national policy and ideal 
bear testimony to the Prince of Peace.” That was my 
dream. But it was not to be. America within fifteen 
years has taken the other path, and men all around me 
are throwing up their hats and shouting hurrah, because, 
forsooth, we have suddenly become a great military 
world-power ! 

Nevertheless, I will keep on dreaming. I will hope 
that by and by, when the fury of the military ambition 
has died down, we shall come back from our newspapers 
and our magazines to the New Testament, and read 
what is written there. When I read in the newspapers, 
as I do continually, that in order to keep peace we must 
prepare for war, I turn to the New Testament and read, 
“« All they that take the sword shall perish by the sword ” ; 
and I believe that law is as unescapable as is the law of 
gravitation. History tells me this, that no nation has 
ever yet gone down into the dust whose grave has not 
been dug by militarism. Babylon and Nineveh, Thebes 
and Persia, Greece and Rome, all perished with the 
sword in their hand: God has not done yet with Russia 
or Germany or England. A// they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword! 

When they tell me that it is impracticable that we 
should have peace, and that a nation cannot exist unless 
it has battleships scouring the seas, I think of what John 
Ruskin said years ago in England: “I have found men 
who said that there was no God, but never until I began 
to associate with English Christians have I found any- 
body who had the effrontery to say that there is a God, 
but that He is foolish, and has placed us under laws that 
are impracticable.” When I hear people say that this 
is impracticable, I remember that Paul said the cross of 
Christ “is to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishness.” As it was then, so isit now. And 
when they tell me, in newspapers and magazines, or 
when I hear from eloquent lips, that in order to do our 
share in the great work of the world we must multiply 
our cruisers and torpedo boats, and take the millions 
of money that are needed in the South and in our cities 
for brightening the homes that are dark and Christian- 
izing the hordes that are savage, and spend it on the 
paraphernalia of war, I open my New Testament and 
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read, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth,” and “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the sons of God.” And when they say that 
our chief concern ought to be the defense of our re- 
public, the saving of ourself, I open my New Testament 
again and look at Jesus dying on the cross, and listen to 
those scoffers of the olden time, as they said to him, 
“Save thyself!” I see the people shake their heads and 
hear them say, “ Save thyself!” The old, selfish-hearted, 
cruel world looked at him as he died, saying, “ Save thy- 
self!” —- as though that were the supreme end of living 
in God’s world. And the Lord died. But he left in our 
atmosphere these words that will outlive the stars,“ And 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 


What the Christian Said to the Soldier. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


Tell me not in idle story 
Of the warrior’s doubtful fame, 
And the legends old and hoary, 
Winning him a deathless name. 


Martial glory is a fiction, 

Covering with its lurid light 
Deeds deserving malediction, 

That should hide in darkest night. 


Who can tell the hosts unnumbered 
In the many centuries gone, 

Or the ties of nature sundered, 
Ever since creation’s dawn? 


Long has our fair earth been grieving 
For her sons in battle slain, 

Millions upon millions leaving 
Memories that they lived in vain. 


Could the armies of the nations 
Rise again, their tale to tell, 
All the air with execrations 
On their tyrant kings would swell. 


See! they ride in serried column, 
Standing by the ancient Nile, 
Pointing, as in mockery solemn, 
To its wasted lands the while. 


Mark the proud Assyrian legions 
Bred to fierce vindictive war, 

Once the terror of the regions, 
Desolated evermore. 


“ Ah!”’ they ery with looks of horror, 
“Better far untimely birth, 

Than the years of pain and terror 
That we suffered when on earth!” 


Shall the sword devour forever, 
Reckless of God-given life ? 

And the rulers deem that ever 
Feuds must end in bloody strife? 


No! a better day is breaking, 

Though the war-clouds round us lower, 
And humanity is waking 

To the warning of the hour. 
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Warring nations yet shall wonder 
That they claimed the Christian name; 
Bitterest foes, now kept asunder, 
Lasting brotherhood shall claim. 


Peace shall wave her stainless banner 
Over many a land and sea, 

And the nations’ highest honor 
Friendly intercourse shall be. 


Let us then, in firm endeavor, 
Show the waste and crime of war, 

Till its chains shall be forever 
Broken, to be worn no more. 


PHILADELPHIA, September, 1900. 


A Plea in Behalf of Peace. 


Addressed to Christian professors of every name, by the 
Philadelphia Friends’ Yearly Meeting. 

It is with love for our fellow-countrymen of every 
class, and in that brotherly freedom which is permitted 
and enjoined by the gospel, that we desire to call your 
attention to the responsibility which we all share in 
common, in shaping the present and prospective relations 
between our beloved country and other nations. It has 
pleased the all-wise and beneficent Ruler of the universe 
to permit us to hold a territory of vast extent and almost 
limitless resources. The form of government under 
which we have grown and prospered is admirably adapted 
to meet the needs of a free, enlightened and virtuous 
people. This, when administered with an eye to their 
highest interests, and the favor of the Most High, pre- 
sents a system which other nations may well desire to 
make their own. Are we not, therefore, bound in all 
gratitude to see to it that these rich blessings be not 
perverted to purposes out of harmony with the divine 
government? 

Yet, as thoughtful observers of some of the events in 
which the United States has of late been a chief actor, 
we can scarcely fail to be impressed with their disastrous 
and far-reaching character. They, and the causes which 
have led up to them, are so fresh in the memory of all 
that they need not be here recited. The fact neverthe- 
less remains that war, with all its horrors, has engaged 
our country for a long period, and is still being persist- 
ently carried on in remote regions. 

While present conditions continue the danger increases 
that in an outburst of popular feeling, such as carried us 
into a war with Spain and opened the way for another 
with the natives of the Philippines, we shall be swept 
entirely away from that safe position which hitherto the 
immense territory and the geographical outlines of the 
United States have made it easy to maintain. Our 
people may thus be plunged into the current which is 
ever threatening the peace of warlike nations bent upon 
self-aggrandizement. 

Such considerations should be sufficient to bring home 
to each one of us questions like these: “ What is my 
attitude in this crisis as a professed follower of the Prince 
of Peace?” “Is my influence decidedly felt in the 
community in which I live, in favor of some speedy, 
just and peaceful settlement of the difficult problems 
that now confront the federal authorities?” “Or, 
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through apathy as regards the whole subject, or a 
careless acceptance of the sentiments prevailing around 
me, or from a secret fear of incurring the scorn or ridi- 
cule of others, am I shrinking from the plain duty to 
stand faithfully by my Divine Master, His teachings and 
His example?” 

We are familiar with the leading arguments whereby 
it is sought to justify or even commend war as the most 
satisfactory, if not the only method, for settling inter- 
national differences. That upon which much stress is 
laid by many professing Christians is the authority of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, wherein are recorded con- 
flicts that evidently received the Divine approval, and, 
indeed, command. To this the consistent followers of 
Christ must reply that, with a change of dispensations, 
there was introduced a rule of conduct which would 
substitute love for hatred, forgiveness for revenge, the 
returning of kindness for injuries,—in short, “a new 
covenant” between God and man, which, as compared 
with the old, is surely “ established upon better promises.” 
Those, therefore, who acknowledge the binding author- 
ity of the latter, rejoice to realize that they are no longer 
“under the law, but under grace”; that the coming of 
the Saviour, whose name they love to bear, was heralded 
by the angelic strain, “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” This, to their 
view, expresses the whole scope of the gospel. They 
further remember the plain precepts contained in that 
memorable Sermon on the Mount, whereby the Master 
intended His disciples should order their daily lives and 
intercourse with their fellow-men. 

Aii must admit that the spirit here inculcated is utterly 
repugnant to the strife, carnage, misery and destruction 
inseparable from every battlefield. In this connection, 
we may fitly recall our Lord’s gracious declaration con- 
cerning Himself: “ The Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them”; and again, His express 
condemnation of war: “All they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” Following closely their 
Saviour’s precepts and example, His apostles and their 
immediate converts could take no part in warfare, so 
that until near the middle of the second century of the 
Christian era scarcely a Christian soldier is upon record. 
When pressed into the Roman legions, these early dis- 
ciples responded, “I am a Christian, and therefore I 
cannot fight.” Nothing was then left them but to suffer. 

The argument from expediency, although often urged, 
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must occupy but a low place in influencing one whose 
standard of righteousness has been lifted above consider- 
ations of mere gain or selfish purposes, when these plainly 
conflict with the higher rule received from Christ. Can 
that be expedient for him which cannot fail to beget in 
his own breast wrath, hatred, revenge and deadly strife ? 

In order to reconcile a demand for personal military 
service with the repugnance which the Christian believer 
may well feel toward engaging in it, perhaps no more 
plausible or successful plea is urged than his paramount 
duty to the state. The love for one’s country has very 
properly a strong place in the human breast, and is pro- 
ductive of ‘many excellent results; so also is a loyal 
regard for its wholesome laws and constituted authorities. 
But neither of these can be a suflicient warrant for the 
follower of Christ to sanction by any act of his own 
what he is bound to believe is directly opposed to the 
teachings or commands of his Divine Master. One course 
only may be open to him, namely, a meek but firm re- 
fusal. The final result he must leave with Him for 
whose sake he is called to leave all, and whom he should 
be ready to follow, if need be, “to prison or to death.” 
Nor is a moral courage thus displayed to be regarded as 
in anywise inferior, in its character or results for good, 
to that of the man who, at the demand of his country, 
risks life and limb upon the field of battle. 

Is war, however, inevitable, as is continually asserted ? 
Indeed, would it occur where there is a disposition to 
refer the questions at issue to one or more impartial 
judges? Such a method has been so frequently and suc- 
cessfully resorted to that it is no longer regarded as an 
expedient of doubtful value. Within the past century 
this reasonable, just and peaceful course has been adopted 
by our own or other nations in more than one hundred 
cases, and to more than half of these the United States 
has been a party. By the late Conference at The Hague, 
a system was formulated that has met the approval of 
many of the most eminent statesmen and jurists of the 
present day. The acceptance of such a tribunal by the 
leading nations of the world, we believe, would go far 
toward the peaceful settlement of controversies that may 
hereafter arise. 

The rightful position of the church of Christ, as set 
forth by himself, is that of a leader not to be turned 
aside in its high mission for the regeneration and happi- 
ness of the world. Its voice is to give no uncertain 
sound, and the men and women who compose its mem- 
bership are to be as “lights in the world” and as “the 
salt of the earth.” Since we dare not assume that the 
commandments and teachings of our blessed Saviour 
were delivered prematurely in point of time, we must 
believe they are especially applicable to the present con- 
ditions of the world, and that mankind is greatly the 
loser by not promptly accepting them in all the fullness 
of their blessing, and faithfully living up to them. 

We rejoice to believe there is a large and increasing 
number, throughout the various branches of the profess- 
ing church, who have come to realize that, if the errors 
and evils and wretchedness that now abound are to be 
effectually met, it must be largely through the faithful- 
ness of Christian believers. As these follow their own 
highest convictions of truth and duty, they will be surely 
drawn into closer fellowship with one another, and 
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sweetly find that, in the one Master, all they are brethren. 
Thus also will be brought about the harmonious, if not 
united, action, which can deal wisely and powerfully with 
evils even so gigantic as war, and through the same 
instrumentality our own and other nations will be brought 
to seek the things that make for peace the world over. 

When we consider the large proportion which the 
various organizations of professing Christians bear to the 
population of our own and other civilized countries, the 
general intelligence that characterizes them, or the high 
standard of virtue which they seek to uphold, it is not 
strange that the church has come to be regarded as the 
highest human agency in the upward progress of our 
race. Let not such a hope be disappointed. 

Holding a vantage ground so favorable, with purposes 
so exalted, and a power when rightly directed so vast 
both spiritually and numerically, must not the responsi- 
bility for the continuance of a system so anti-Christian 
as war fall directly upon the professing church? As we 
verily believe, in its hands rests to-day the peace of the 
world. If, then, this burden has been laid upon the 
church by its Holy Head, let it be borne in His name, 
and in the strength He will give for so blessed a service. 
While its mission is thus fraught with love and tender 
sympathy for the whole human race, it has none the less 
a conflict to maintain against wrong in every form, how- 
ever specious. But let us remember that, although its 
weapons are not, and cannot be, carnal, they are never- 
theless “mighty through God to the pulling down” of 
those strongholds of evil which spring from the lusts and 
uncontrolled passions of men; that this contest for the 
truth and the right, though sharp and long, will in the 
end be victorious, and He shall thus reign who is “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” In this crowning victory 
let us remember every true-hearted follower of Christ 
will have a part, and in his daily life and the spirit which 
actuates him, he will be bearing a convincing testimony 
that “the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


A Dream of the Flag. 


BY RICHARD H,. THOMAS, 


My fathers’ flag, I dreamed of thee 

The air was dank; thou didst not wave; 

Thy colors draped the staff —ah, me! 
It stood on Freedom’s grave. 
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I dreamed thou wert the tyrants’ friend, 

That force, not justice, reigned supreme; 

Fling wide thy folds, I cried, and end 
The horror of my dream. 


The stars of Heaven are in thy blue, 

Dear flag; I see thy stainless white, 

With the warm life-blood of the true, 
In strongest bands unite. 


Thy message is that man is man, 
Through every strain of storm and stress; 
Nor skin, nor sin, nor serfdom can 

Suffice to make him less. 


Nor is he more through pomp and pride; 
Ye despots who would plot and plan 
To chain your brother, stand aside, 

And reverence him — a man. 


And art thou now the tyrants’ friend ? 

And reigns brute force alone supreme ? 

Fling out thy folds, dear flag, and end 
The horror of my dream. 


Flat fall thy folds against the mast, 
Nor stir when Heaven’s breezes blow; 
But oh, they answer to the blast, 

Hot from the pit below ! 


Thy blue is dark, thy painted stars 

No longer shed their ancient light; 

With freeman’s blood and curse, thy bars 
Are ghastly red and white. 


’Tis buta dream. These fancies go; 

For love and truth still reign supreme; 

Bright bow of promise shine and show 
This horror but a dream. 


The prophet flag art thou. I see 

God’s patient stars that never cease, 

Thy stripes that tell how tribes shall be 
United, and at peace. 


But yet the dream! From isles far off 
Weird spectres pass in grim review; 
They curse our flag with scorn and scoff — 
What if the dream be true ? 
— The Messenger of Peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Ofti- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
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ternational Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 
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the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 
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Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.— Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ApvocATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
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—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
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Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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